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STUDIES IN FURNITURE DESIGN. 



THIRD STUDY.— GREEK— GRECO-ROMAN. 



In their household furnishing and adornment 
the Greeks were luxurious and prof use, J£>ut it was 
tempered with a good taste that took "from it all 
appearance of extravagance, and all semblance to 
the bizarreness of the Persian and Assyrian. Yet 
they utilized all available materials, and porcelain, 
glass, crystal, ivory, amber, gold, silver and 
bronze, with numerous varieties of precious woods, 
were wrought up with inimitable taste and fancy 
into various articles of use or luxury. 

Among the decorations of the dining room was 
the sideboard, which, though sometimes of iron, 
was more frequently of carved wood, bronze or 
wrought silver, ornamented with the heads of 
satyrs and oxen. 

The tables, in the Homeric age, were generally 
of wood of variegated . colors, finely polished and 
with ornamented feet, and we have reason to be- 
lieve they were somewhat similar to our present 
dining table. The luxury of table-cloths being 
unknown, spilled wine, etc., was cleaned away 
with a sponge. 

It grew to be an object of commerce to import 
from foreign countries the most curious kinds of 
wood to be wrought into tables, which, originally 
supported on four legs, rested afterwards on three 
fancifully formed, or on a pillar or claws of ivory 
or silver. 
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GRECIAN CHE8T. 



In earlier times, before the effeminate habit of 
reclining at meals obtained r the Greeks made use 
of chairs which were of various kinds, some of 
valuable materials, others simpler, but all beauti- 
ful and elegant in form. The thrones of the gods 
are shown in sculptures as arm-chairs with up- 
right backs. That of Apollo has four legs with 
tigers feet, a high back, and is ornamented with 
chariots and horses. These were supposed to be 
richly carved, adorned with silver studs and fur- 
nished with a footstool, not equal, however, to the 
throne of a Persian king, which was of solid gold, 
and stood beneath a purple canopy, supported by 
four slender golden columns thickly encrusted with 
jewels. 

Bedsteads were generally of common wood, 
such as deal, bottomed sometimes with planks 
pierced to admit air, sometimes with leather 
thongs. Frequently the bed was supported by 
a sort of netting of strong cord stretched across 
the bedstead and made fast all round. Later ages 
witnessed greater luxury— bedsteads of solid silver 
or ivory embossed with figures wrought with in- 
finite art and delicacy, or of precious woods 
carved, with feet of ivory or amber. A sculpture 
shows a bed 
with four 
posts, in ear- 
lier use, hav- 
ing a low float- 
ing valance 
fastened up in 
festoons and 
the pillars ter- 
minating in 
fanciful capi- 
tals. The 
figure of an 
eagle adorns the corners. 

The mattresses were, of different materials ; 
many were stuffed with fine grass, and the luxu- 
rious slept upon beds of sponge, while the coverlets 
were dressed peacock skins with the feathers on. 
Clearchos thus describes the bed of a Paphian 
prince: "Over the soft mattresses, supported by 
a silver-footed bedstead, was flung a short-grained 
Sardian carpet of the most expensive kind. A 
coverlet of downy texture ' succeeded, and upon 
this was cast a costly counterpane of Amorginian 
purple. Curtains, striped or variegated with the 
richest purple, supported his head, while two soft 
Dorian pillows of pale pink gently raised his feet." 
The bolsters were similar to those now in our own 
use, and the pillows large and square. The sew- 
ing through and tufting of mattresses was usual 
then as now, to avoid the annoyance of the 
stuffing forming in heaps or wads. The coverings 
of the bed were made with great elaboration, and 
many of them were the especial trade of particular 
cities. Sard is was famed for its scarlet quilts, and 
Cyprus became celebrated for its variegated cover- 




LOUNQES GENERALLY USED AT MEALS. 




lets. All these bed coverings were perfumed^ and 
Ephippos says : 

" How I delight 
To spring upon the dainty coverlets ; 
Breathing the perfume of the rose, and steeped 
In tears of myrrh ! " 

The cupboard or buffet, as it would to-day be 
called, was closed in front with a curtain, and 
contained the plate and drinking utensils. 

Another noticeable piece of furniture was the 
chest or coffer, in which money or valuables of 
any description, costumes, etc., were deposited. 
These chests were made from the finest and most 
aromatic woods, adorned on all sides, as well as 
on the cover, with figures in relief, sometimes in 
gold and ivory. Others 
still were of humbler 
materials; sometimes 
veneered with thin 
planks of yew, which 
took a high polish: 

The Egyptian wood 
persea was used for bed- 
steads and tables, being 
of a rich, dark color 
and susceptible of high 
finish. A more expen- 
sive bedstead was of a Syrian wood, resembling 
ebony in color and very hard; from this chairs 
were often made. 

The Zygian maple was so hard that it had to 
be steeped in water before it could be used, its 
surface had a fine grain, and it was generally con- 
sidered desirable. Cypress, however, was the most 
durable and the most popular, it took the finest 
polish and was used in the most costly cabinet 
work. Mulberry wood was also largely employed, 
as were likewise the citron and the palm. Olive, 
box, oak, yew, beach, myrtle, pear, linden and fig 
were in ordinary use. 

Mirrors might be included in the Grecian fur- 
nishings, and many were made in the richest 
way. Brass, silver and a mixed metal or composi- 
tion were used. A cheap species of carbuncle was 
also polished into a reflecting surface, and the 
small mirrors were always encased so as to pre- 
vent tarnishing. There were mirrors of polished 
silver, fashioned so as to magnify immensely the 
objects they reflected. In a temple there was a 
mirror so arranged that while the visitor could 
get no glimpse of himself, put himself in any posi- 
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tion he chose, the gods about the temple were 
reflected with great distinctness. The exaggerating 
mirrors with which we are now familiar were made 
at that time, and in them one's face became either 
emaciatedly contracted or wonderfully broadened, 
and a skeleton was magnified into a Hercules. 

To the chandeliers there are copious references. 
The lamps in common use were sometimes very 
beautiful in shape, as is demonstrated by the fre- 
quent unearthing of these relics. In many houses 
were magnificent chandeliers suspended from the 
ceiling and with numerous branches. Dionysos 
the Younger, offered a chandelier to the temple of 
Hestia which had as many branches as there were 
days in the year. Among people of humbler con- 
dition wooden chandelier^ or candlesticks were in 
use. 

Our simple matches were anticipated by the 
Greeks with a hollow 
piece of wood in which 
another piece was rapid- 
ly turned unjbil sparks 
flew from it. 

We might include in 
our view of a Grecian 
interior, a glance at one 
phase of its ornamen- 
tation thus pictured in 
the words of Alcaeos : 

"My spacious man- 
sion gleams throughout 
with brazen arms. Even 
along the ceilings are 
ranged the ornaments of 
Ares, glittering helmets 
surmounted by nodding 
plumes ; greaves of polished brass are suspended 
on the walls, with cuirasses of linen, while here 
and there about my apartments are scattered 
hollow shields. Elsewhere you behold scimetars 
of Chalcis, and baldricks, and the short vest which 
we wear beneath our armor." 
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GRECIAN CHAIR. 



The principal apartments, according to the 
fashion still prevailing in the East, were furnished 
with divans or broad, immovable seats running 
along the walls, stuffed on top with cotton and 
covered with scarlet or purple, bordered by gold 
fringe a foot deep. In the Homeric age these 
would appear to have been of carved wood inlaid 
with ivory and gold and studded with silver nails. 
For these divans they had a variety of coverings ; 
sometimes skins, at others purple carpets, in addi- 
tion to which they piled up, as a rest for the back 
or elbow, heaps of cushions, purple above and of 
white linen beneath. 

By degrees these seats became movable, and 
were converted into couches or sofas, manufac- 
tured of bronze or silver or precious woods, ve- 
neered with tortoise-shell. 

The libraries were in retired parts of the build- 
ings and were neither spacious nor imposing. The 
manuscripts occupied but little space, compara- 
tively, and were generally kept in circular boxes 
of elegant form, with covers of turned wood. The 
volumes consisted of rolls of parchment, sometimes 
purple at the back, or papyrus about twelve or 
fifteen inches in breadth and as many feet long as 
the subject required. The 
pages formed a number 
of transverse compart- 
ments, commencing at 
the left and proceeding 
in order to the other ex- 
tremity, and the reader, 
holding in either hand 
one end of the manu- 
script, unrolled and rolled 
it up as he read. 

If we consult Homer 
we find an account of 
bedsteads somewhat more 
in detail than that we 
have given. Homer men- 
tions as the most ancient bedstead with which 
he is familiar, that made by Odysseus who, 
it is claimed, cut off the stem of an olive tree 
/a few feet from the ground, and joined to it 
the boards of the bed, so that the trunk sup- 
ported the bed at the head. It therefore was 
immovable. The antique bed must be con- 
sidered as the prolongation of the diphros or 
cross-legged stool. No doubt when this evolution- 
was in its inception the crossed legs were retained, 
and the bed was made movable or capable of 
being folded. Homer, in fact, frequently refers 
to moving these bedsteads about and changing 
their position in order to accommodate visitors, 
and we should judge from the ease with which he 
describes this as being done, that this one article 
of furniture, at any rate, must have been very 
readily handled. A bed of this character, which 
certainly looks as one would expect a folding bed 
would look, is pictured on a Greek vase, and 
known as the bed of Prokrustes. These beds 
were originally without either head or foot board, 
both of these were added, however, and finally 
by the addition of a back to one of the long 
sides of the bed, the sofa was formed. The 
materials, in 
addition to the 
ordinary woods 
were maple or 
box, either 
solid or ven- 
eered. The 
legs and backs 
and other parts 
not covered by 
the bed-clothes 
were carefully 

worked. The bedding mentioned in Homer did 
not consist of sumptuous bolsters" and cushious, as 
in later times. It consisted even among the richer 
classes, first of all of blankets made from a long- 
haired woolen material, or formed into a sort of 
mattress. Under this mattress or blanket a dressed 
hide was often laid and over it were linen sheets. 
In later times, when Asiatic luxury was introduced 
into Greece, the mattresses were stuffed with 
plucked wool or feathers, and pillows were of the 
most luxurious materials. 

It cannot be doubted that the splendid stuffs, 
beds, couches, thrones, chariots, etc., used by 
Greeks on the Asiatic Continent or in Europe, 
had much of Eastern character in form and method 
of execution ; perhaps at first in decoration also. 
Much that is Oriental figures in poetic accounts 
of the arms, furniture and equipments of the Greek 
heroic ages. The beds described by Homer, the 
coverlids of dyed wool, tapestries, or carpets, and 
other instances of colored or showy furniture, were 
genuine descriptions of objects known and seen, 
though not common. Generally the furniture of 
the heroic age was simple. Two beds of bronze of 
Tartessus, one Dorian and one Ionian, the smallest 
weighing fifty talente, of uncertain date, were kept 
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in the treasury of Altis, and seen there by Pau- 
sanias toward the end of the second century. 

In the Syrian room of the British Museum are 
the oldest examples of Greek furniture known to 
be extant. They are dated about GOO 13. 0. They 
represent chairs with perpendicular backs. The 
frame pieces of the seats are morticed into the 
legs. Pausanias claims to have seen in the temple 
of Olympia the chest or coffer in which Cypselus 
of Corinth had been concealed. This chest, as 
described by that indefatigable traveler, may give 
us some definite idea of what this piece of furni- 
ture was like. The inlaying and decoration which 
was profuse, represented subjects from old Greek 
myths and legends connected with the country, 

It was not until the Macedonian period and 
the introduction of Eastern luxury, that couches 
were used at the table at meals. Women sat 
always, as in Rome, sometimes on the couch at 
the head or foot, on 
which the master of the 
house or a guest reclin- 
ed, but generally on 
chairs. 

Besides the arm 
chair we have shown, 
there was the ordinary 
chair, very much like 
our modern ones, and 
there was also a heavy 
square seat, such as is 
pictured usually as the 
throne of Jupiter, rest- 
ing on thick turned legs, 
with a round bar for a 
back, supported by short 
posts fitted into the seat. 
The arms are less high 
than the back ; they 
are formed by slight 
bars framed into the 
uprights at the back, 
and resting on winged 
sphinxes. 

Tripods were made 
of bronze in great num- 
ber for sacred use, and 
probably also as the 
supports of brasiers, 
tables, etc., in private 
houses. The tables were 
supported either by lion 
or leopard legs and 
heads, or sphinxes with 
lifted wings, a favorite 
form in Greek ornamen- 
tation. 

With regard to 
Greek houses generally, 
their arrangements dif- 
fered very little from 
the earlier houses of the 
Romans. The houses 
were tiled, it is believed, 
the windows divided 
into two lights by an 
upright mullion, or col- 
umn, and bas-reliefs 
sometimes ornamented 
the outer wall. 

The superb doorway 
of the Greeks at the end 
of their court was cur- 
tained by the Romans 
and made to open into 
a passage that led to the 
private apartments of 
the family. The en- 
trance doors had pro- 
jecting shelters, sides 
and above, very much 
as in modern architec- 
ture. They were sup- 
plied with locks and 
bolts and had a knocker. 

The court of the Greco-Roman building was 
paved and had in the centre a pond or basin. In 
the earlier days this was often used as the ordinary 
eating-room, but at the time of which we are 
writing it had become the State apartment, and in 
the better class of houses was decorated and adorned 
with rich pilasters supporting the ceiling, and fur- 
nished with splendid curtains, images of ancestors, 
fine statues and spoil taken from enemies. There 
was also an altar to Jupiter, and often there were 
cupboards and closets in the corners or about the 
sides. Arms and spears and other warlike imple- 
ments were either kept in a small room opening 
off of this court or else were hung up about the 
walls of the State apartment as trophies, interest- 
ing and decorative. The banqueting hall, or 
symposium, likewise opened from this court and 
the number of "dinner-beds" it contained was 
regulated by the size of the room. This custom of 



having beds at the table has been attributed to 
the exhaustion and desire to lie down consequent 
upon the use of the bath which was the first form 
a visitor was expected to go through. Plutarch, 
however, gives a more rational explanation of its 
origin by saying, that a bed was more convenient 
than a chair for a person making merry because it 
contained the whole body and kept it from dis- 
turbing motions. 

The master of the house occupied the right 
bed at the end of the table, whence, beholding all 
the arrangement of the service he could more con- 
veniently give orders to his domestics. One place 
above him was reserved for the honored guest and 
one below him for his wife. These beds were from 
one to four feet high, of varying forms and sizes, 
and raised a little at the edge nearest the table 
that the guest might eat more conveniently. 

There was also a Greco-Roman abacus, or side- 
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board, for holding the vases necessary for a 
banquet, and this piece of furniture was some- 
times made of the most precious wood, covered 
with plates of ivory and gold. In some ordinary 
houses the abacus was no more than a slab fixed 
to the Avail with hinges, and put down after its 
services were over for the time being. There is 
one described, however, that must have" been re- 
markable for elaborateness and detail ; it was in 
the shape of a ship but intended like the modern 
buffet, more for the exhibition of vases and dinner 
apparatus, than for provisions. Around the masts 
of this ship stood four large wine urns or amphora'; 
upon the prow a candelabrum or lamp which a 
mouse is striving to reach ; upon the stern, a vase ; 
from the yard arms suspended cups, and the rigging 
and interior was decorated with drinking utensils 
hung upon convenient points. 

Lamps pendant from gilt beams, and various 



statues and paintings adorned the more magnifi 
cent dining-rooms; at one end of the room a 
horologe sounded the hours through the agency of 
a miniature trumpeter, and at another part of the 
wall was suspended a tablet giving the engage- 
ments of the host, his days for dining out, and 
marking the lucky and the unlucky days. 

The Roman bedrooms were called cellulw, and 
generally were quite small. They were vaulted and 
had a little window placed near the roof, square, 
with a curtain and shutter to exclude the wind. 
In the chambers on the second floor of Hadrian's 
villa were alcoves for placing the bedsteads; and 
Plutarch mentions bedchambers as upper rooms. 
The necessary furniture of a bedroom, both among 
the Greeks and Romans, is stated to have been 
vessels of glass, metal or earthenware, hand basins 
and ewers, chairs, benches and slippers. Chairs 
are mentioned by Herodotus, whereon to lay 

clothes ; clothes chest 
and mirrors are also 
spoken of ; a golden 
Fortune was also placed 
i n the bedro o in o f 
princes; Claudian men- 
tions rooms hung round 
with mirrors, and Hor- 
ace is said to have had 
his rooms so furnished. 
As it was the custom 
with the Romans to re- 
tire without any clothes 
upon them, of any sort 
whatever, the bed cover- 
ings must at some sea- 
sons have been exceed- 
ingly heavy and warm. 

The furniture of the 
women's apartment was 
similar, with the addi- 
tion of instruments for 
weaving and spinning, 
baskets for wool, combs, 
mirrors, shears, hats, 
fans, umbrellas, boxes 
of alabaster, sandal or 
shoe cases and various 
trinkets or articles of 
dress. 

Porters were em ploy- 
ed who had a room 
near the entrance and 
were supposed to give 
it their entire attention, 
admitting visitors, clean- 
ing, sweeping the floors 
and similar duties. 

For the cleanliness 
of the domestic arrange- 
ments of the Greco-Ro- 
man days, we can not 
say many 11 a 1 1 e r i n g 
w o r d s ; if a pas s a g e 
from Juvenal is of any 
value it would lead us 
to think that careless- 
ness was certainly the 
least objectionable of 
domestic faults. Juve- 
nal describes the master 
of a house, expecting a 
visitor, shouting to his 
servants, "Sweep the 
pavements, clean the 
columns and brush away 
the col ) webs." Nor was 
lack of cleanliness the 
only disagreeable fea- 
ture, there appears to 
have been a general 
recklessness of appear- 
ance and indifference to 
the more refined re- 
quirements of life. Plu- 
tarch says, if a person 
entered a house unawares, he would, perhaps, 
find the family en dishabille, the servants quar- 
reling or under correction, dirty dishes lying 
about the floor, and everything in disorder. 

The Greek influence in Rome affected its furni- 
ture as well as its architecture and literature, and 
brought about what has been known as the Greco- 
Roman style, in which more ornamentation is em- 
ployed and that of a less conventionalized char- 
acter, the same general principles and outlines are 
retained, but the interior plainness is done away 
with. In our illustration, the material used in the 
Greek mantel is wood, the panel above the shelf is 
of decorated silk, and the borders about the grate 
opening and immediately beneath the shelf, are 
inlaid. The Greco-Roman mantel may l>e of mar- 
ble, richly sculptured. The end and front view and 
a general plan upon a small scroll at the top, will 
suffice to give one a clear idea of the appearance. 
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